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~ From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
}apuAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
"Ss gue conor or THE OCEAN. 


Whe true and proper colour of water gene- 
tas and more especially of the water of the 
san, isa problem which has not been defi- 
Sie settled to the satisfaction either of the 
or unlearned. It is now engaging the 
% FP wention, and calling forth the talents, of many 
P Fike first philosophers of Europe, and, thus 
ompied and directed, we have thought it 
isht form a suitable subject for a few obser- 
sions in our pages. 
' We shal! first adduce some of the evidence 
m which it is maintained that the proper 
ior of water is blue. Our distinguished 
iryman, Mr. Scoresby, compares the gene- 
J tint of the Polar Seas to ultra-marine blue ; 
Cotaz, an eminent French observer, likens 
We water of the Mediterranean to a perfectly 
mnsparent solution of the most beautiful indi- 
and it is by the words bright azure that 
® Gplain Tuckey characterises the waves of the 
TH iihatic in equinoctial regions. Again, as. to 
Wie water, Sir H. Davy assigns bright blue as 
ihe hue reflected by water procured by the 
Belling of pure snow and ice; and Professor 
igi, of Soleure, thus communicates the result 
f his observation upon the glaciers of the 
js:—“ The colour of small detached frag- 
fents of a glacier is decidedly white and clear; 
itifwe examine a greater maas, as the thick- 
‘@ Ws increases it becomes of a blue colour, 
it is at first sky-blue, 
meely discernible, then a fine enamel blue, 
iM, lastly, a very deep azure blue. Finally, 
iitegard to water generally, Count Xavier 
PMaistre informs us, that limpid waters of 
Milicient depth reflect; like the air, a blue 
mlour from their interior, having, however, a 
Mker shade, from not being intermingled [as 
Bair} with white rays.” 
“these numerous and explicit statements of 
Pilosophers perfectly harmonise with the views 
Our practical seamen, who well know that, 
ithe free ocean, the water is generaliy of .a 
p blue colour during the time of calm (when 
bWind prevails the tint changes); and such 
ie importance the mariner attaches to this 
, that, if it disappears, he is apt to appre- 
id be is approaching soundings; and shoals, 
Ms, and coasts, the sources of his danger, 
te themselves upon his awakened fears. 
4he cause of the generally blue colour of 
deep sea has not been as. yet clearly ex- 
™% parr 1.—suzy 16, 1839. 





plained ‘by philosophers; but it seems to be 
accounted for by reference to certgin princi- 
ples connected with the science of optics. 
Probably most are aware that light consiats of 
the set of colours which we see so beautifully 
displayed in the rainbow. Now, it is a law 
of light that, when it enters any body, and is 
either reflected or transmitted to the eye, a 
certain portion of it, consisting of more or less 
of its colours, is lost in the body. The re- 
mainder, being reflected, strikes our visual 
sense, and, whatever colour that may be, the 
object seems of that colour. Now, it chances 
that the portion of light most apt to be reflect- 
ed from masses of transparent fluid is the blue; 
and hence it is, or supposed to be, that the air 
and sea both appear of this colour. 

While there can be no doubt that the ocean 
is generally of a blue colour, it is equally cer- 
tain that there are many portions of sea in 
which a different hue appears. The causes of 
these exceptions from the rule seem to be of 
various kinds. Frequently the ordinary colour 
of the sea is affected by the admixture of 
foreign substances, these being sometimes of a 
jiving and organic nature, aud sometimes the 
reverse. The most simple example of the lat- 
ter class of cases is the common flooding of any 
stream, when quantities of mud and earthy par- 
ticles are introduced into the river, and emptied 
into the sea. What is thus strikingly seen on 
every coast, on a small scale, will readily be 
conceived to be of infinitely wider extent in 
the mighty rivers of the principal continents of: 
the globe. ‘Thus is it with the great streams 
of South America, where the Plata forms a 
sloping bank which extends 100 miles into the 
Atlantic, and still more conspicuously in the 
mighty Amazon, with a course of 3000 miles, 
and a breadth at the mouth of 150 miles. . lis 
immense body of water often rushes with a 
dreadful impetus and velocity into the ocean, 
freshening its waters to the distance of 250 
miles from shore.* . Herice, then, in such cir- 
cumstances, the mariner, when still far from 
land, is not surprised when he ploughs an ocean 
quite of a brownish hue. It is from the same 
cause that the well-known Yellow Sea acquires 
its appearance and appropriate name. Mr. Bar- 
row estimates the quantity of yellow-coloured 
isud which is transmitted by the Hoan-ho, or 
Yellow River, whose course is 2000 miles, at 
2,000,000 of solid feet an hour, or 48,000,000 
a day, or 17,580,000,000 a year. » ye 

Still more. striking results. arise from, diving 
vegetables and animals. The influence of ve- 





* Tackey’s Mar, Geography, iv. 317. 
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getables in colouring large masses of water 
may be illustrated by a reference to the Lake 
of Geneva and the Sea. The waters of 
the Jake usually are of a fixed pale blue colour, 
the delicate beauty of which arrests the admira- 
tion of every traveller. But while such is the 
proper colour of these waters, yet occasionally, 
though rarely, they are as decidedly of a green 
hue; and we have it upon the authority of Sir 
H. Davy, that on these occasions the change of 
colour is produced by the-water being impreg- 
nated with vegetable substances. And respect- 
ing the Red Sea, let us hear the testimony of 
the eminent naturalist Ehrenberg. ‘1 was for 
many months at Tor, on the Sea, near 
Mount Sinai. I there observed the striki 
phenomenon of the whole bay being of a b 
colour; the main sea, beyond the coral reef 
was, as usual, colourless. The short waves of 
of the calm sea carried to the shore a blood- 
coloured, shining mass, which it deposited on 
the sands, so that the whole bay, fully half a 
league in length, at the ebb of the tide exhibit- 
ed a blood-red border more than a foot broad. 
This appearance was not permanent, but pe- 
riodizal. It attracted my attention as explana- 
tory of the name of the Red Sea, a name 
hitherto of difficult explanation. Upon exami- 
nation, this colour ‘was‘found to be produced 
by one of the Algez, a marine vegetable, which 
M. Ehrenberg particularly described.”* 

The extraordinary part which animals play 
in colouring the ocean, may be demonstrated 
by alluding to the vast tracts of the northern 
sea, which among mariners are familiarly 
known as green water, and which do not, un- 
der any circumstances, assume a blue tint. Mr. 
Scoresby thus describes them :—“ After a long 
run through water of the common blue colour, 
the sea became green and Jess transparent. The 
colour was nearly grass-green, with a shade of 
black. Sometimes the transition between the 
green and blue water is progressive, passing 
through the intermediate shades in the space 
of ten or twelve miles; at others it is so sud- 
den, that the line of separation is seen like the 
ripple of a current, and the two qualities of 
water keep apparently as distinct as the waters 
of a large muddy river on first entering the sea. 
In 1817, 1 feli in with such narrow stripes of 
various coloured water, that, we passed streams 
of pale green, olive green, and transparent blue, 
in the course of ten minutes’ sailing.”t These 
green regions extend. for tens of thousands of 
miles,.and it bas been. distinctly proved that 


* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, x. 
t Arctic Regions. 
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the peculiar colour is produced by inconceiva- 
ble multitudes of microscopic animals, princi- 
pally minute sea blubber, meduse, and the in- 
fusoria. Some of these animals are green, and 
directly produce the colour which is exhibited, 
but many more are yellow, which colour, com- 
bining with the blue of the sea water, will, also, 


- as every one knows, produce a green tint. 


Other appearances, proceeding from a simi- 
lar cause, and, if possible, still more striking, 
are also witnessed. Thus a red colour, some- 
times characterised as blood or carmine red, 
frequently astonishes the voyager. The water 
of the Gulf of California, in the Northern Paci- 


. fie, is reddish, whence it is sometimes named 


the Vermilion Sea.* Captain Colnett, in the 
interesting account of his voyage, states :— 
“That the set of the currents on the coasts of 
Chili may at all times be discovered by noticing 
the direction of the beds of small blubber with 
which the coast abounds, and from which the 
water derives a colour like that of blood. I 
have often been engaged,”’ he adds, “ for a 
whole day in passing through various sets of 
them.” The celebrated naturalist, D’Orbigny, 
makes similar remarks concerning the waters 
of the Atlantic. ‘“ There are numerous tracts,” 
says he, ‘* off the coasts of Brazil, filled with 
small animals so numerous as to impart a red 
colour to the sea; large portions are thus highly 
coloured, and receive from the sailurs the name 
of the Brazil Bank. ‘This bank extends over a 
great part of the coast of that country, keeping 
at nearly the same distance from the shore. 
Another bank of the same sort occurs near 
Cape Horn, in latitude 57 degrees.. Captain 
Cook, in his third voyage, encountered the 
same appearances, and states, “ that on exami- 
nation the phenomenon was found to proceed 
from an infinity of little animals, which, when 
viewed by the microscope, had the shape of 
cray-fish of a red colour.” Hence we are not 
to wonder that, according to an intelligent 
mariner, “the southern seas sometimes pre- 
sented an appearance which terrified their 


- early navigators, who, seeing large spaces of 


the sea of a blood-red colour, conceived it a 
portent of some dreadful catastrophe.” * 
** The animal,” he adds, “ which gives this pe- 
culiar colour to the sea is about the size of a 
pin’s head, transparent, and marked with twelve 
distinct patches of a brownish colour. The 
same appearances have not unfrequently been 
noticed in fresh water; and, under the name 
of blood-rain, have sometimes caused no small 
alarm over wide districts.” We must not on 
this occasion attempt to account for all these 
appearances, but may note that M. Ehrenberg, 
in the steppes of Siberia, examined some of 
these waters. “In a fen,’ he remarks, “ with 
a pool of water, the dark red blood colour was 
very striking, even ata distance. ‘This colour, 
I found on examination, was confined to the 
slimy surface, which in different places formed 
a shining skin. The red colour was darkest 
up the edge of the marsh.” ° * ; 
But the most difficult part of the problem 
still remains; and. that is, to account fcr the 
green colour of the ocean in those places where 
it is hundreds and thousands of fathoms deep, 
and where, of course, every thing like reflection 
from the bottom is quite out of the question. 
In a previous column, when referring to the 
opinion of practical seamen, we noticed that 


* Tuckey, i. 24, 


their inference as to security, from the blue 
colour of the water, was limited by the condi- 
tion of. its being a time of calm. Accordingly, 
when the wind and waves fise, and even at 
other times, when the cause is not a little ob- 
scure, the colour frequently undergoes a very 
remarkable change, generally to a deep green. 
M. Arago, to account for the phenomenon 
occurring under such circumstances, offers a 
theory which resolves itself into the same prin- 
ciple as that upon which the appearance of the 
green tint in shallow water was based, namely, 
that when the surface is troubled, the luminous 
rays, coming from the waves to the eye, consist 
more of transmitted rays than of reflected rays, 
and, therefore, are green. According to this 
view, the appearances exhibit themselves only 
during a breeze which disturbs the surface, and 
in the midst of a swell, so common over the 
ocean. 
the vessel, the billows often overtopping the 
level of the ship; the luminous rays which 
reach the eye from the sea must have passed 
from the distant horizon through one or more 
of the water ridges; thus the transmitted rays 
have predominated over the reflected ones, 
and so, according to the allowed fact, must be 
green. 

There are still a few additional facts which 
we should have been happy to have introduced 
into this discussion ; but our limits forbid. M. 
Arago refers his speculations to the examina- 
tion of those who have opportunities of actual 
observation, and can test their experiments by 
methods concerning which this is not the place 
toenter. In the mean while, the general reader 
may rest satisfied with an explanation which 
accounts for the usual appearances, and which 
possesses much of the simplicity and verisimili- 
tude of truth. 


a a 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


rous as to be familiar to every person. ‘One 


being grateful to Providence for having given 


ing to a religious house in France. 


of which he would fain have partaken. 





> 


The observer stands upon the deck of|out to him.” 


The anecdotes given of dogs saving the lives| he bounced away homewards at full gallop, 
of persons in danger of drowning are so nume-|his tail depressed, and in evident terror, ” 


cannot reflect on the innumerable instances of| beach, and it appeared the dog ran the W 
the love and usefulness of this animal, without| way at full speed. 


to man a creature capable of many of those|a gate which is. always shut, and which¢ 
noble and disinterested feelings which we are|municates with the house only by a 
accustomed to appreciate so highly in our|became a problem to our canine reasonet, 
fellow-creatures, and almost to look upon as|to get within the walls so as to be in # 
constituting the perfection of the human cha-|The gate he could not open, the wall wa 
racter.” I beg leave to introduce to my readers} high to leap; how then could he enter? 
an anecdote of a dog belonging to a friend of|perceived at once his predicament, a 
mine; but shall first, however, mention a story|doubt thought of the bell he had so often 
somewhat similar, related by an author of the|his master pull, and the sounds of whieh) 
greatest respectability, regarding a dog belong-|so often followed by the opening of the} 
- At a/Crossing the road, he ran up to a labot 
convent io France, twenty paupers were served|man who was passing, and withall the ge 
with a dinner at a certain hour every day. Ajness he could assume, seized him by the 
dog belonging to the convent did not fail to be}and held him, at the same time,w ggin 
present at this regale, to receive the odds and|tail, and endeavouring to direct the mai 
ends which were now and then thrown to him.| tention to his situation. The man wasa 
The guests, however, were poor and hungry,|naturally enough, much terrified; but tH 
and of course not very wasteful ; so that their|fectly gentle appearance of the-animal pt 
pensioner did little more than scert the feast}ed his fears from increasing. He the 
The} accompanied the dog across the road, | 

portions were served by a person at the ringing|led close up to the bell, which he at 4 
of a bell, and delivered out by means of what,/ceived the animal required him to pul 
in religious houses, is called a tour; which is ajhaving done, he was no longer detail 
machine like the section of a cask, that, by|prisoner, and the gate being opened, het 
turning round upon a pivot, exhibits whatever|in astonishment to the servant the si 
is placed on the concave side, without discover-|conduct of the dog. This little story” 
ing the person who moves it. One day this|titled to the highest credit, not only on’ 















































dog, which had only received a few sera... 
ed till the paupers were all gone, took Re 
in his mouth, and rang the bell. Hig ema 
succeeded. He repeated it the next ae 
the same good fortune. At length 
finding that twenty-one portions were give 
instead of twenty, was determined to. , 

the trick: in doing which he had no grea 
culty; for, lying perdu, and noticing the 
pers as they came. for their different nov 
and that there was no intruder except sh. 
he began to suspect the truth; which he 
confirmed in when he saw the animal wait, 
great deliberation till the visiters were all on 
and then pull the bell. The matter was fel 
to the community ; and, to reward him f 

ingenuity, he was permitted to ring ¢ ¥ 
every day for his dinner, on which @ me 
broken victuals was always afterwards ss 


The following is the anecdote I refer i. 4 
friend of mine, Captain W. Aug. Thomson, 
N., residing near Edinburgh, has a dog. & 
the parents of which were natives of 1 
foundland. At the time I refer to (183 
was, I believe, only two years old, but exh 
ed all the indications of great muscular pows 
and singular sagacity. He was consider 
larger at that time than many full-grown; 
mals of the same breed, and I always imagy 
his eye possessed a very peculiar degree of jy 
telligence. One day my friend walked d 
to the sea-beach to observe the military, wl 
barracks are in his neighbourhood, pe 
their evolutions, and took the dog with } 
All went on very well till the cavalry ¢ 
menced firing; but such a sound was too my 
for the astonished Bounce, as the dogisecal 
Being quite a puppy, like many other pup 
he was not very willing to stand fire, and 
therefore considered the best thing he @ 
do was to sound a retreat. According 
out casting a single glance toward his ma 


master’s residence is about a mile from 


But as the. house ig” 
garden, and surrounded by a lofty wall, 
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~ seyrce 1 derived it from, but because | 
have geen the dog, when desirous of 
ye take his master by the wrist 
Sis to the door in order to open it. 
 Thave been assured is solely the result 
¥g instinct, or rather, indeed, reason, 
pever received any instruction. I trust 
“uhongh this anecdote has little direct 
“to humanity in animals, 1 may be 
sad taking this opportunity of mentioning 
sser’s Rights of Instinct. 


—_— 


PONDENCE. 
d Paris, April 16. 
hs modern literature of France deserves, in 
espects, that severe condemnation with 
th it has been denounced by British re- 
It is immoral, it is venal, and, above 
jt betrays a total disregard equally for all 
principles of judgment, and the dic- 
sofcommon sense. On leaving my hotel 
ymorning, I was struck by the following 
‘which will give a more accurate notion 
pany thing I could say, of the indecent ex- 
wance to which I allude. On the one side, 
» paper glared forth in gigantic letters, 
same Putiphar, roman immoral,” par Pe. 
Borel. On the other there was an an- 
Beement of “Une larme du diable,”’ par 
pphile Gautier. Above and beneath these 
@ others equally expressive, such &s the 
imme adultére,”’ “ Le libertin,” by Balzac, 
ire Dumas, and others, notorious for 
ing to the immoral appetites of their 
firymen. Hypocrisy is, no doubt, a vice; 
Jshould rejoice indeed if its influence were 
twhat more visible in this country. Wher- 
it manifests itself, there must be a public 
tion of a moral character; there must exist 
@ principles, for to such it is an involuntary 
ie. The want of this public opinion, of 
@fixed principles, is the chief cause of all 
tliterary dévergondage, the effects of which 
ave just notice. 
it it would be wrong to suppose that mo- 
MFrench literature is made up exclusively 
ich productions. Perhaps at no one period 
jihere appeared a greater number of valua- 
brical and philosophical works. ‘The 
logical school, which is not sufficiently 
Wp, can boast of essays inferior to none 
Rloquence, profoundness and purity. The 
iées de St. Petersbourg,”” by Count de 
sre; the ‘ Legislation Primitive,” and 
echerches Philosophiques,” by De Bonald ; 
Essai sur |’Indifference,” by Delamen- 
j and Tocqueville’s work on Democracy, 
though to atone for many literary failings. 
exertions, too, of the French Academy in 
ause of science—the money annually voted 
Me chambers for the purpose of classing and 
ing the more important historical re- 
B show that there is a feeling existing 
the nation, which a zealous and en- 
med government could easily direct into 
fe sober and orderly channel, and one 
Pbeneficial to humanity. 
"8 some time since the Academy of In- 
lions first formed the project of publishing 
we original documents bearing on the his- 
of the crusades. A commission, nominated 
Mat purpose, has already entered on its 
mits. This commission is divided into three 
, each of which is charged with a dis- 
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tinct duty. The first is to select, from among 
the Arabian authors, every passage that has 
reference to the crusades. M. Reinaud has 
already submitted to the academy a translation 
of several curious extracts from the chronicles 
of Aboulfeda and Ibn-Alater, accompanied by 
the original text. The second section, the 
director of which is M. Hase, one of the manu- 
script keepers of the royal library, is engaged 
in collecting such Greek memoirs as appear to 
throw light on the same subject. The most 
remarkable of these are the works of Anna 
Comnena, Nicephorus Briennius, Cinnamus, Zo- 
naras, and Nicetas Choniatus. A third volume 
will contain the works, of William of Tyre, 
edited by Messrs. Beugnot and Lebas, together 
with the code of Jaws enacted by the followers 
of Godfrey of Bouillon during their temporary 
occupation of the Holy Land. This code is in 
the romance language, the language then spoken 
by the troubadours of the south of France, and 
by all who had submitted to the sway of the 
descendants of Clovis. The above works will 
be published by the academy about the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year. 

Another highly important publication is like- 
wise in progress, under the direction of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. I allude to the 20th 
volume of the collection known by the name 
of “Les Ordonnances des Rois de France,” 
after the plan of Rymer’s Federa. It will 
contain the edicts of Charles the Eighth, from 
the 14th of May, 1488, to April, 1498, the last 
of that monarch’s reign. M. de Pastoret is in- 
trusted with its superintendence: The work 
commenced by Brequigny, and brought down 
to the year 1213, is to be continued. Bre- 
quigny only published three volumes, but left 
materials for several more among his papers. 
From these the contents of one volume were 
selected by M. Pardessus, about two years 
since, and published at the expense of the 
French government. Another, by the same, 
and partly from the same source, is expected 
to appear shortly. The readers of the Athene- 
um require not to be told that the object of 
Brequigny’s work is to facilitate the study of 
history, by pointing out the published collec- 
tions in which the more important records of 
England, France, Germany, &c., are to be 
found. The utility of such a work is great, as 
it enables us to dispense with many of those 


incoherent narratives through which we are} 


sometimes obliged to wade, for want of know- 
ing the original sources of history. 

To complete my résumé of the labours of the 
academy, as well those that are closed as those 
that are still in progress, 1 may mention that 
the 20th volume of the “ Literary History of 
France,” begun, as is known, hy the Benedic- 
tines, is in the press. Among the remarkable 
characters of the middle ages, whose lives it 
will contain, are the abbot of St. Denys, the 
celebrated Suger, Matthew of Vendome, the 
architect Robert of Luzarches, Roger Bacon, 
Michael Scott, William of Marbeka, and the 
famous jurisconsult Philip of Beaumanoir.. A 
dissertation on the Troubadours, by Emeric 
David, will follow. ‘The important collection 
known by the name of “Recueil des Historiens 
de France,” has been taken up by the academy. 
Nineteen volumes in folio have been already 
published, partly by the Benedictines, and part- 
ly by the academy. To these a twentieth will 
be shortly added, containing the works of Geof- 





froy of Beaulieu, William of Chartes, Joinville, 


William of Nangis, and the concluding chap- 
ters of William of Puy-Laurent, writers who 
flourished during the thirteenth century. I 
must also mention two other works of a purely 
historical character, the “Collection des piéces 
inédites relatives a |"Histoire de France,” com- 
prising volumes of military memoirs, by Gene- 
ral Pelet, relating to the war of the Spanish 
succession, in which Marlborough, Prince Eu- 
géne, Marshals de Villeroy, Vauban, Villars, 
Vendome, and all the great captains of the age 
of Louis XIV. figured ; a preliminary disserta- 
tion, by Cousin, on the writings of Abelard, 
followed by his celebrated ‘Sic et non,” which 
turns out to be little better than a tissue of un- 
meaning rhapsodies ; the whole diplomatic cor- 
respondence concerning the war of succession, 
by Mignet, and several other original memoirs, 
more or less remarkable. M. Fauriel is pre- 
paring, for the same collection, an account of 
the doctrine of the Albigenses, with an outline 
of their history. The second publication is a 
history of the Communes de France, by Augus- 
tin Thierry, the distinguished authority of the 
“Descent of the Normans upon England.”’ 
The two first volumes of the history of the 
Communes are nearly ready. All these works 
are published at the expense of the French go- 
vernment, which seems to have met with more 
enlightened or more persevering agents than 
the British Record Commissioners. — Athen. 


—<— 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


°*Tis now some five or six years past that we 
were standing together at a front window of 
“The George,’ at Grantham, where we had 
slept ori our way to Doncaster, when the 
grandiloquent announcement of ‘Coaches to 
all parts of the world,” displayed in great gold 
letters, on a little office opposite the inn, 
caught his keen eye. In a moment he directed 
our attention to the obtrusive notice; then, 
pulling a face which instantly transformed him 
in a wizened little Frenchman of “ the old re- 
gime,”’ hurried down stairs and crossed the 
street. We followed to enjoy the fun. 

There were several individuals of the genus 
cadger lounging about the office,when “* Mon- 
sieur’ shuffled in, and, with a low bow to the 
book-keeper, explained that he “ visht ver 
mush to go too pla-ace.” 

“ Two places—certaiuly, sir—how far?” 

«Non, non! non no too pla-ace, but von 
pia-ce—two sta-age.”’ 

‘*Oh, one place, two stages.—Inside, five 
shillings; out, three-and-sixpence.” 

«Non, non!” reiterated Monsieur, angrily. 
‘s Rite me in de book for Timboctoo.” 

«Tim what, sir?” asked Jack in office. 

« Timboctoo,” answered his tormentor. 

“ Timboc—Timboc—well, I never heard of 
such a place down this road. Did thee, Jack?” 
turning to the nearest cad, 

« Preaps it’s only his forruneering pronunsia- 
tion,” suggested Jack. . 

“ Timboc—Timboc’’—repeated the official, 
running his finger up and down the index of a 
dog’s-eared book of roads. ** What county is 
it in, sir?’ enquired he at last, looking up 
with a seriousness which had nearly upset our 
} gravity. 

“ Gountee! Sacre bleu !—Vat you vant vid 
countee? I vant to go to Timboctoo—great 
citee in de var centre midil intarior of Afree- 
car. Bah! countee!” 
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“ Africa!” cried the office-keeper. 

“ Hafricker!” shouted the cads. 

“ Afreecar,” repeated Monsieur. 

** Bob doesn’t run no coaches on that line o’ 
road now, sir,” chimed in grinning Jack, nudg- 
ing his fellow cads, who all chuckled. like 
choking hens. 

“Then vat for vy you put up dat dere de 
‘Coaches to all parts of de world,’ eh?” ex- 
claimed the pseudo-Frenchman, in a towering 
passion, whilst the poor office-keeper seemed 
damb-founded, and the cads roared out. ‘Yoo 
say dat yoo vil take me to Timboctoo—dat you 
vil take me dere if I vil go: vell, I vil go, and 
you vil take me—you vil—I vil—l vil—you 
von't.”’ i 

And he went on, smothering his victim in 
the very vehemence of abuse, and leaving him 
in a state of ludicrous embarrassment, which 
was in no wise lessened by the uproarious 
laughter of his pals, and evident enjoyment of 
a crowd of listeners whom his passionate ex- 
postulation had brought to the door.—Sporting 
Review. 

———— 

A new edition of “ The Voiage and Travaile 
of Sir John. Maundevile, Knt., &c. &c. &c., 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.S. A., F.R.A.S.,” has 
been published in London. Though the name 
of the veracious Sir John may be familiar to 
many of our readers, we believe his works are 
little known. We give a specimen of his style 
and veracity, copied from the last London Lite- 
rary Gazette :— 

“*Ethiope is departed in 2 princypalle par- 
ties; and that is, in the Est partie and in the 
Meridionelle partie; the which partie meridio- 
nelle is clept Moretane. And the folk of that 
Contree ben blake y now, and more blake than in 
the tother partie; and thei ben clept Mowres. 
In that partie is a Welle, that in the day it is 
so cold, that no mah may drynke there offe ; 
and in the night it is so hoot, that no man may 
suffre his hond there in. And bezonde that 
partie, toward the Southe, to pass by the See 
Occean, is a gret Lond and a gret Contrey; but 
men may not duelle there, for the fervent bren- 
nynge of the Sonne; so is it passynge hoot in 
that Contrey. In Ethiope alle the Ryveres and 
alle the Watres ben trouble, and thei ben som- 
delle salte, for the gret hete that is there. And 
the folk of that Contree ben lyghtly dronken, 
and han but litille appetyt to mete; and thei 
han comounly the Flux of the Wombe; and 
thei lyven not longe. In Ethiope ben many 
dyverse folk: and Ethiope is clept Cusis. In 
that Contree been folk that han but o foot; and 
thei gon so fast, that it is marvaylle: and the 
foot is so large, that it sehadewethe alle the 
Body azen the Sonne, whanne thei wole lye 
and reste hem.”* 

In another Ile we find “* wylde gees” with 
two necks; but pass to Mancy, a most delight- 
ful *Contree in Inde,’ where “ben white 
hennes withouten fetheres; but thei beren 
white wolle, as scheep don here.” Perhaps 
their progenitors were the fowls whose foot- 
steps Dr. Buckland has detected in ‘modern 
geology as they ran or marclied' along the 
sands ! 


* “See Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,” lib. vii.,'c.-2, q. 
Item hominum genus, qui Monoscelli vocasentur, sin- 


— cruribus, mire pernititatis ad saltum; eosdemq; 


opodas vocari, quod in majori @stu, humi jacentes 
resupini, umbra se pedum protegant.” 





“In passynge be the Lond of Cathaye, to- 
ward the highe Ynde, and toward Bachayre, 
men passen be a Kyngdom, that men clepen 
Caldilhe; that is a full fair Contree. And there 
growethe a maner of Fruyt, as thoughe it weren 
Gowrdes; and whan thei ben rype, men kutten 
hem a to, and men fynden with inne a lytylle 
Best, in Flessche, in Bon and Blode, as though 
it were a lytylle Lomb, withouten Wolle. And 
men eten both the Frut and the Best: and that 
isa gret Marvyelle. Of that Frute I have eten: 
alle. thoughe it were wondirfulle: but that I 
knowe wel, that God is marvyllous in his 
Werkes. And natheles | told hem, of als gret 
a Marveylle to hem, that is amonges us: and 
that wes of the Barnukes. For [ tolde hem, 
that in ourc Contree weren Trees, that beren 
a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes fleeynge; and 
tho that fallen in the Water, lyven; and thei 
that fallen on.the Erthe, dyen anon: and thei 
ben right gode to Mannes mete. And here 
of had thei als gret marvayle, that some of hem 
trowed it were an impoasible thing to be.” 

Burns says, 

“Some books are lies from end to end, 


And some great lies were never penned ; 
But this that I am going to tell 


- Is just as true as ——” 
Sir John Maundevile. 
—<=—- 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


Prodromus, or an Enguiry into the First Principles 
of Reasoning, including an Analysis of the Huinan 
Mind, by Sir Graves Chamney Haughton. The Col- 
lected Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. A Second 
Additional Supplement to his “Hortus Britannicus,” 
with a complete Index to the whole work, inclucing the 
Supplements, ky Mr. Loudon. A Descriptive Manual 
of all the species of British Beetles, by J. F. Stephens, 
Esq., author of “ Illustrations of British Insects.” An 
Etymologizal and Explanatory Dictionary of the Terms 
and Lunguage of Gevlogy, by G. Roberts, author of the 
“ History of Lyme Regis.” Audubon’s American Orni- 
tholegical Biography, Vol. V., royal 8vo. Burke’s Péer- 
age and Baronetage, 1839, royal 8vo. Greseler’s 'Text- 
Book of Ecclesiastical History, translated by Cunning- 
ham. 3 vols, royal 8vo. C. Raguet's Treatise on Cur- 
rency and Banking, royal 8vo. The Noble Science; a 
Few Ideas on Fux-Hunting, by F. P. Delme Radcliffe, 
royal 8vo, The History of the Navy of the United 
States of America, by J. F. r, 2 vols. 8vo. Fara. 
day’s Experimental Researches in Electricity, vo. Per- 
cy’s Reliques, 3 vols. 8vo, new edition. Dr. J. Bryce on 
National Education in India, post 8vo. Hindoo Female 
Education, by Priscilla Chapman, post 8vo. History of 
Christianity in India, by the Rev. J. Hough, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Fielding on Painting in Oil and Water Colour, imperial 
8vo. Diary of the Times of George IV., Vols. III. and 
IV., 8vo. Statesmen of the Times of George HII., b 
Lord Brougham, second series, royal 8vo. E. Jones’s 
Principles and Practice of Leveling, 12mo. Charles X. 
and Leuis Philippe, the Secret History of the Revolution 
of July, 1830, 8vo. Drs. Bright and Addison’s Elements 
of Practice of Medicine, Part I1I., 8vo. History of the 
Campaign in France in 1814, from the Russian of Da- 
nilefsky, 8vo. Alison's Outlines of Human Physiology, 
8vo, 3d edition. Manning’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of Nations, 8vo. Supplement of the History of British 
Fishes, by Yarrell, 8vo. Gray's Elegy, polyglot edition, 
post 8vo. Virgilius Heynii, cum Indice Maittairii, 8vo. 
Historical Society’s Publications, Nennii Historia Bri- 
torum, 8vo. Do. do., Gildas de Excidia Britannie. 
Wyld’s Atlas to show the Stations of the Protestant 
Missionaries, 8vo, Gesenin’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Ro- 
birson, small 8vo. Cudworth's Intellectual System, 2 
vols, 8vo. British Naval Biography, 24mo. Hofland’s 
Illustrated Alphabet, with Poetry. Nyes’ Short-Hand 
Dictionary, 18mo. Urwick on the Second Advent, post 
8vo. The Dukes of Normandy, from Rollo to King 
Jehan, by J. Duncan, 12mo. Wilkins’ Bible Acrostics, 
120. Mant’s Horw Apostolice, f.cap. Ward's Prac. 
tical Illustrations of the Virtues, Part I. Woman’s 
Mission, ficap. Rev. John Newton's Complete Works, 
by Cunningham, 1 vol. imperial Svo. 
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